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WHEN FOUND— 


GPegeee to the death of Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the 
cenienary celebrations of the Dickens Fellowship in London, 
as well as the Boz Club dinner, have been ‘postponed until June. 
* 

Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., a ams appointed Gomidivsidher 
of Assize, to take Mr. Justice "Lawrance’s place on the Midland 
Circuit. The Dickens Fellowship will feel proud at the honour 
extended to its Life President, and members will join in our hearty 
congratulations to Mr. Dickens. 
* * 

The Gace ickosk performance at the London Coliseum 
on Sunday, January 7th, was a huge success financiaily, the large 
sum of two thousand five hundred pounds resulting therefrom. 
There was not a seat vacant in the large building, whilst hundreds — 
who paid for standing room must have been content with simply 
hearing. The performance commenced at 7 o’clock, and did not 
conclude until 12 midnight. During the time there was scarcely 
an interval between the different items, thanks to the ingenious 
arrangement of a revolving stage, which allows of a scene to- be 
set whilst another is being used. But so varied was the programme 

‘that time flew to such an extent that five hours seemed but two’ 
The performance is dealt with on another page. 
* * * * * 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught has consented to 
become the patron of the Winnipeg Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. Since Mr. H. Gerald Wade took over the management of 
the branch it has gone forward so rapidly that it is now the seventh 
largest in the world. We wish Mr. Wade every success, and shall 
shortly hope to hear that his branch has ascended still higher. 


Following upon be — ne by a anche of the Library 
Committee (recently reported in the Daily Telegraph) as to the 
lack of first editions in the National Dickens Library at Guild- 
hall, a copy of the original issue in monthly parts of Little Dorrit 
has been presented by Mr. T. Henry Puzey. The volume is un- 
fortunately incomplete in the following particulars, and the Guild- 
hall librarian will be very pleased to receive any assistance os 
members in making good these defects :— 

Pt. 1, wrappers, pp. 1-14 of advertisements in front, and some pages at 
end. Plate under the microscope torn; pt. 2, front peeve pp. 1-8 of 
advertisements in front, and some pages at end; pt. 3, pp. 1-10 of adver- 
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tisements in front; pt. 4, front wrapper, pp. 1-6 of advertisements in front, 
and some pages at end; pt. 5, wrappers, pp. 149 to 156, and the advertise- 
ments ; pt. 6, end wrapper; pt. 7, pp. 1-6 of advertisements in front, and 
the advertisements at end; pt. 8, the: advertisements ; pt. 10, advertise- 
ments at end, front wrapper ; pt. 13, pp. 1-8 of advertisements in front, and 
some pages at end; pt. 14, wrappers; pt. 15, wrappers; pt. 17, front 
wrapper, pp. 1-8 of advertisements in front, and some pages at end ; pts. 
19 and 20, with title-page, etc. 
% * * * * 

On another page an article appears in reference to the famous 
cedar trees which used to stand in the grounds at Gads Hill, but 
which were cut down some four years ago. Their remains, how- 
ever, have not gone the way of most trees. On the contrary, they 
have been turned into Dickens souvenirs by the enthusiastic pur- 
chaser. These souvenirs comprise useful and ornamental articles, 
with each of which is given a written authenticity, and form a 
real ‘‘live’’ connection with the novelist’s association with Gads 
Hill. They should be greatly appreciated as Dickensian presents, 
and would make ideal prizes at Whist Drives. Full particulars 
and prices may be had of ‘‘ Dickens Mementoes,’’ 1, Grove Road, 
Strood. 

Fe 3 * * * & * 

Bleak House, Broadstairs, known as Fort House in Dickens’s 
time, and where Dickens once lived and wrote, may shortly be 
demolished. The house, which was not sold when put up for 
auction recently, is in the hands of the mortgagees, whose solicitors 
have written to the Broadstairs District Council asking whether, 
in view of its associations, they would be prepared to purchase the 
house, otherwise, if not sold within a reasonable time, it will no 
doubt be dealt with as a building site, and the house probably be 
demolished. The Council referred the coasideration of the letter to 
a Committee. 

* * * * * 

A collection of the letters written by Charles Dickens to William 
Henry Wills of Household Words and All the Year Round has been 
made and edited by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, under the title ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens as Editor.’? The book will be published with portraits 
of Dickens, Wills, Thackeray and Wilkie Collins, by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., in time for the Centenary. 

* * % * ® 


Following their annual custom, the three daughters of Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, K.C., Miss Olive Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, and 
Mrs. Hawksley, assisted by Miss Edris Stannus, Mr. G. Morris 
and Mr. G. Cockburn, gave an entertainment at the Royal Hos- 
pital for Incurables, Putney Heath, on January 10th, comprising 
dances, a sketch, and a negro minstrel performance. 

* * * * * 


The fund for providing dinners to poor children by the Head- 
quarters of the Fellowship on February 9th in the Lambeth Baths 
is still}far from adequate. May we make a last appeal for contribu- 
tions of any amount to be sent to the Secretary at once ? 

Tue Epiror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS | 


HIS UNIVERSAL APPEAL 
By J. W. T. LEY 

A FEW years ago the Librarian of Newport (Mon.) remarked 

in his annual report that “the star of Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, and others is undoubtedly waning.” This opinion was 
based, of course, upon the returns of the Newport libraries, and, 
I suppose, was true of Newport itself. Commenting upon it at the 
time, a Cardiff paper said that ‘‘ What Newport reads is pretty 
much what all parts of England and Wales read from the free 
libraries.”’ I have no knowledge as to whether the period that 
has passed since the Newport librarian made his statement has 
confirmed his opinion or not: I should not be very much surprised 
if it had. Anyone not a Newportonian who knows Newport would 
smile, however, at the assertion that Newport’s literary tastes 
reflect the literary tastes of the rest of England! But apart 
from this, it is a demonstrable fact that whatever the people of 
Newport or South Wales generally may or may not read, the 
people of England as a whole—nay, the English-speaking people 
in all parts of the globe—have as deep-seated a love for Dickens— 
for his books and for his memory—as they have had ever since he 
first took them by storm seventy-five years ago. 

One is led to reflect on this question at this time. The popu- 
larity of Dickens, be Newport’s tastes what they may, is a fact. 
In whatsoever direction we may turn we have evidence of it ready 
to hand. Many, like Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, have marvelled at it, 
but the fact remains. 

And what does this popularity amount to? In plain words, to 
this: Charles Dickens is the most widely read and the most be- 
loved English author of his own or any other generation. This 
is not a wild statement of an ‘‘ undiscerning Dickensian.’’ It 
is just a bare fact, of which anyone can obtain proof with very 
little trouble. Scarcely a publisher but has editions of his works 
on the market, and everyone of them is ready to testify to the 
large and steady demand; no bookseller but will say that the sale 
of Dickens’s works is continuous and large; librarians are almost 
unanimous to the same effect. Comparisons are said to be odious, 
yet it is legitimate to point to the fact that Dickensian 
picture postcards are sold in their thousands, whilst similar publi- 
cations inspired by other authors are conspicuous by their almost 
entire absence. Do we find tobacco manufacturers issuing series 
of Thackeray, or Scott, or Corelli, or Hall Caine cigarette cards ? 
Several such series of Dickens cards are being issued to-day. Con- 
tinually new Dickens crockery-ware, etc., is put on the market, 
and finds a ready sale. But such proofs of the popularity of 
Dickens are uncountable. 

The ‘‘ superior person ’’ sneers at these facts, but the facts re- 
main. They are incontestable proofs that to the people Dickens 
makes an appeal that is made by no other author. 

And what of the assertion that he is the best loved author? 
Well, perhaps the testimony of one who was secretary of the 
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Dickens Fellowship for five years may be allowed to carry weight 
on that point. Of the universality of Dickens’s appeal—the true 
test of greatness—it would be easy to write much. I have among 
the most cherished items of my very modest collection of 
Dickensiana scores of letters—and these but a few of the hundred 
I have received—breathing this love for the novelist to which I 
refer. The writers are of all classes, of different nationalities, and of 
all ages. The great Tolstoy writes that he thinks Dickens “‘ was 
the greatest novelist of the nineteenth century, and that his 
works, imbued with the true Christian spirit, have done, and will 
continue to do, a great deal of good to mankind.’’ The late 
Jules Verne proclaims himself ‘‘ one of the greatest admirers of 
Charles Dickens.’’ Lord Rosebery writes to the same effect. 
These—and many others that might be quoted—are not men of 
plebeian tastes, such as the ‘‘ superior person’’ already referred 
to would have all Dickensians to be. The lady of 90 years who 
wrote that ever since her father read Pickwick to her as it came 
out in parts she has been a lover of the novelist, would probably 
come within this category; so, I suppose, would the boy of seven 
who hopes he is not too old to join the Fellowship, because he 
loves Dickens so much. But this letter is not to be accounted 
for in the: same way—‘‘ When I was left a widow with two little 
girls at Rochester, Charles Dickens heard of my case, and no one 
ever had a kinder friend. Flowers and fruit and groceries were 
sent often, and many visits did the novelist pay me, and much 
help and sympathy did he give me. That is why I love his 
memory, and why I belong to the Dickens Fellowship.”’ 

Such evidence could be amplified to a well-nigh unlimited 
extent. Many writers and many speakers have inquired what is 
the reason for this popularity and affection? Could a_ better 
answer. to the question be found than is provided by two of these 
letters? is works ‘‘imbued in the true Christian spirit have 
done and will continue to do a great deal of good to mankind.”’ 
In this one sentence Tolstoy sums up the truth that Dickens 
the novelist was a great moral force. But there is more than 
this. The British people dislike precept unaccompanied by 
practice, and they know that Dickens the man is revealed in 
Dickens the novelist. They know that he was a good man who 
-wrote from the heart, and practised what he preached. The letter 
of the widow must be placed side by side with the letter from 
the great Russian reformer. Together they answer the question, 
‘‘ Why is Dickens so popular and so loved? ’’ 

Reference has been made to the universality of Dickens’s appeal. 
Many have written that he was in advance of his time, and in 
this there is some truth. In his advocacy of universal education 
and of many other social reforms he was in advance of his time. 
A very recent writer argued that he was essentially a man of his 
time, but though here again is truth, it leaves Dickens’s popu- 
larity still unaccounted for. The essential truth is that he was 
a man of no particular period at all, a man who would to-day 
describe a motor tour with the same gusto as he described a mail 
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coach ride; a broad-minded man whose religion and philosophy 
embraced mankind, and not merely the Englishman; a man who 
believed that the foreigner and the Englishman were the works 
of the same Divine Creator ; a man who believed and taught that 
all men were brothers. This is why the star of Dickens does 
not show any signs of waning. In many respects essentially English, 


CHARLES DICKENS IN 1859 
From the painting by W. P. Frith, R.A. 


he was hopelessly out of sympathy with the conventional John Bull 
whom he satirised so well in Podsnap. His was the same universa! 
genius that makes Shakespeare even more alive to-day than he 
was 200 years ago. : 

In other words, his sympathy for his fellow man is the explana- 
tion of the endurance of his popularity. The common man knows 
little and cares less for the canons of art, but he does know 
that Dickens’s hand is held out to him when he is in trouble, and 
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that a cheery voice says, ‘‘I understand.’’ He did understand, 
and in that fact all is summed up. Let it be put in another way: 
Dickens believed in the story of the Fall. He believed all his 
life that all men have stores of good in them. ‘‘ Who turns his 
back upon the fallen and disfigured of his kind; abandons them 
as vile; and does not trace and track with pitying eyes the un- 
fenced precipices by which they fell from good—-grasping in their 
fall some tufts of that lost soil, and clinging to them still when 
bruised and dying in the gulf below; does wrong to Heaven and 
to man, to time and to eternity.’’ In these words the Goblin of 
the Bell voiced the whole human philosophy of Dickens. This is 
the real secret of his hold upon the masses. Whatever justifica- 
tion there may be for the idea that the common man has very 
plebeian literary tastes, it is certainly. true that he understands 
kindness and sympathy, and let the cynic say what he likes, in- 
gratitude is not his vice. 

And this is why the hundredth anniversary of the re of 
Charles Dickens will be celebrated as no other ‘‘ centenary’ has 
been celebrated. This is why, on the 7th of the present 
month, Englishmen and Scotchmen, Irishmen and Welshmen, 
American and Canadians, Frenchmen and Germans, men and 
women of all nations and of all creeds, will be united in doing 
honour to the memory of ‘‘ the good, the gentle, high-gifted, 
ever-friendly, noble Dickens."” What writer of any time com- 
pares with this Victorian—has so large a share of the popular affec- 
tion? The “gentle Elia” is one of the happy immortals that have 
inspired this feeling of personal regard, Robert Burns inspires it to 
an even greater degree, but none other can be named, and in this re- 
spect at least Dickens is greater even than these two. We have 
celebrated many ‘‘ centenaries’’ of late, but however much some 
may marvel at it, no ‘‘centenary’’ has ever inspired such 
universal interest as that of the author of A Christmas Carol. 
Some evidence of the widespread interest that has been aroused 
is provided in another page of this issue, where a list of the ser- 
vices and meetings that have been arranged for the first week of 
the month is givén. That list.is not complete. High and low, rich 
and poor, in every clime are united by a common feeling of grati- 
tude and affection to pay tribute to the memory of a man whose 

“«, , life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’”’ 


NEW DICKENS LANTERN LECTURES 


There is a great demand for Dickens lectures and readings illus- 
trated with lantern slides, and to meet that demand Messrs. 
Newton & Co., the well- known and reliable opticians of Fleet 
Street, have prepared an entirely new series. They include A 
Christmas Carol, A Tale of Two Cities, and five humorous 
sketches from the Pickwick Papers, with suitabl e reading versions. 
These can be hired or purchased, and particulars as to terms may 
be had on application. 
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THE NATIONAL DICKENS PERFORMANCE AT 
THE LONDON COLISEUM sae 


By WALTER DEXTER 


ee thousand five hundred guineas! What a magnificent re- 
sult from a night of honour to Dickens! What a magnificent 
theatre, too, placed at the disposal of the Committee by the pro- 
prietors! What a magnificent gathering of talent to entertain the 
audience for over five hours, and what a magnificent audience to 
greet with rapture each scene as it was presented to them in such 
quick succession as only the revolving stage of the Coliseum can 
make possible! Although seats were of three prices only, two 
pues: one guinea and five shillings (the boxes being sold to the 
ighest bidders), every one of the three thousand were sold some 
days before the-performance, and people willingly paid seven shillings 
and sixpence for the mere privilege of standing four deep at the back 
of the circle. It forcibly reminded one of the days when Dickens 
himself drew such crowds to his own readings. January 7th, 1912, 
will be remembered as a memorable night in the annals of Dickens. 
There has not been another exactly like it. Other great charity 
performances there have been; other performances in aid and in 
honour of some great actor or actress; but never can we remember 
a theatrical demonstration such as this. What greater proof than 
this of the love the nation has for Charles Dickens ? 

Mr. Landon Ronald, with the New Symphony Orchestra, 
occupied the stage at the outset, and accompanied Madame Clara 
Butt’s singing of the National Anthem, followed by a couple of 
songs by Mr. Kennerley Rumford. Then the Dickens pageant 
began, with Mr. Seymour Hicks in “‘ Scrooge,’’ a sketch that he 
has made familiar to most of us in all parts of the country. To the 
cast were added for this occasion only Miss Elise Craven as Tiny 
Tim, Kenneth Douglas as the nephew, and J. D. Beveridge and 
George Shelton as the two benevolent old gentlemen. 

The last act of ‘‘ The Only Way’”’ followed, for which Martin 
Harvey received the great ovation he so justly deserves, and then 
the house broke from tears to laughter at the drolleries of Cyril 
Maude as Sairey Gamp and Fred Emney as Betsey Prig. It was 
an excellent piece of fooling, inimitably acted. A Maypole scene 
arranged by Fred Farren, who himself played Sim Tappertit, was 
the next item, with Lydia Kyasht and company of dancers from the 
‘‘ Empire ’’ tripping it lightly on the green outside the ‘‘ Maypole,”’ 
doing the time-honoured Maypole Wance, and incidentally intro- 
ducing us to Barnaby (Laurence Irving) and Lord George Gordon 
(H. A. Saintsbury). 

Mr. E. S. Willard received a remarkable ovation on his re- 
appearance after many years’ absence from the stage, as Tom 
Pinch, and what a dear, lovable Tom Pinch it was. Miss Alex- 
andra Carlisle was just the very Ruth of our dreams, whilst Mr. 
Hayden Coffin played honest John Westlock. After the tumul- 
tuous applause that greeted Mr. Willard’s appearance before the 
curtain had died away, there was a buzz of expectation wafted 
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round the house in anticipation of the immortal Trial scene from 
Pickwick, the old version made by John Hollingshead by permis- 
sion of Dickens, in. which Toole played Buzfuz. But Toole is 
gone, and Edward Terry, who has also many times played the part, 
was unavailable, so it fell to one of our younger men, Norman 
McKinnel, to fill the part, and if he did not quite follow the lines 
laid down by his predecessors, he delivered the speech with much 
oint and:force. Sir John Hare was Justice Stareleigh, and no 
better ‘‘ Little judge’’ could there be. Sir George Alexander 
played Serjeant Meek, and Harry Nicholls looked Old Weller to 
the life. Edmund Payne as the Fat Boy (but not quite fat 
enough, and no right there at all, by the way) had nothing to 
say, but made everyone laugh nevertheless, and with Miss Lottie 
Venne as Mrs. Cluppins, James Welch as Winkle, Gerald du 
Maurier as Sam Weller, Miss Rosina Filippi as Mrs. Bardell, and 
Fredk. Volpé as an excellent Pickwick, the fun was so fast and 
furious that the crier (George Barrett) had a hard task to keep 
order. Amongst others on the jury were Alfred Bishop, Holman 
Clark, Dion Boucicault, Alfred Lester and Tom Shale, whilst 
among the visitors in court were Miss Marion Terry, Miss Eva 
Moore, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh, and numerous other notable 
actors as barristers and crowd. Mrs. Kendal delighted the whole 
audience with her recital of Bret Harte’s poem, ‘‘ Dickens in 
Camp,’’ to the musical accompaniment especially composed by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, who conducted. 

The contribution of The Follies was a clever little scene, repre- 
senting a shelf of Dickens books; from each book stepped forth a 
character, who sang a few witty lines relative to the book repre- 
sented, the chorus ending with, ‘‘ If it wasn’t for our Dickens, what 
the dickens should we do?’’ Mr. Pelissier as ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ com- 
pounded punch in true Pickwickian manner meanwhile, and the 
whole company finished their scene with a toast. 

The last item of all was a representation of the study at Gads 
Hill, with the empty chair, realising Sir Luke Fildes’s great pic- 
ture. Miss Ellaline Terris appeared as tne spirit of inspiration, 
and conjured up the creations of Dickens’s brain. These appeared 
as tableaux representing some tweaty scenes from different books, 
interspersed with living representations of Dickens’s great con- 
temporaries, each of whom came forward in respectful homage to 
the seat of the novelist. 

Then came the grand finale, when the stage was cleared save 
for a large bust of Dickens, upon the base of which all who had 
taken part in the performance placed their humble branches of 
Iaurel in respectful tribute. It was an impressive scene; the 
audience standing while the orchestra played Flgar’s ‘‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance.’’ A fitting termination indeed to one of the greatest 
tributes ever given to the memory of a great name. 

Still, we missed many faces—faces we had hoped to see, faces 
we had a right to expect. Great as was the performance as a 
tribute of great actors to a great author, it would have been greater 
and more appropriate still had it been made more of a tribute 
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from Dickens actors. We missed the acknowledged head of the 
British stage, Sir Herbert Tree, who in recent years has given us 
such memorable productions of Oliver Twist and Edwin Drood ; 
- we missed from the stage, although he was of the audience, Bransby 
Williams, than whom no other had a greater right to a place, for 
has he not for twenty years been delighting thousands nightly with 
his masterly impersonations of characters from Dickens? We missed 
Edward Terry, that admirable Buzfuz; Arthur Bourchier and his 
wife, who’ gave us a few years ago the best Cricket on the Hearth 
since the days of Toole; Charles Cartwright, Edward Lucas and 
Arabella Allen, the ‘‘ Dickens girl.’? And last, but not least, 
Lady Bancroft, the ‘‘ Boy ’’ who so charmed Dickens by her natural 
-acting years ago, and her husband, Sir Squire, whose rcading of 
the Carol has been a feature ever since his retirement. If these 
could have been included to have giver something more of the real 
Dickens tone to the two hundred or so actors who most generously 
gave their services, the performance could have been described as 
unique and complete. 

Nevertheless, it was a great performance, and will live long in 
the minds of those who were fortunate to witness it. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LXXXVI 
ON THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH 
A HUNDRED years have passed, and still you reign 
Deep in our hearts and minds, a constant friend, 


Master of human joy and human pain, 
Our guide and counsellor unto. the end. 


You’re still the cheery genius of our dreams— 
We think of you amid the daily strife, 

When presto! Pickwick through his glasses beams, 

_ And Carton gladly yields his wasted life. 


Not Fairyland has such great tales to tell 

As yours ; we turn your magic page and stray 
Along the old white road with Little Nell 

Or laugh at Stiggins—with us still to-day! 


We love you better as the years advance, 
Your characters are ever on our lips; 

We wait with great Micawber for his chance, 
Or revel in Sam Weller’s cranks and quips. 


You added to the store of human bliss, 
Appraised the noble in us, scorned the mean ; 
And all our gratitude to you is this— 


To-day’s resolve to keep your memory green! 
F. J. (Ge 


From the Sunday Times, January 7th, 1912, by permission. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 


By B. W. MATZ 


VWietay a week or two of writing a few sympathetic words con-- 

cerning Mr. Snowden Ward’s death in New York, a similar 
melancholy office devolves upon me in regard to Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens, who died suddenly in the Hotel Astor in the same city on 
January 2nd. 

Mr. Dickens came to this country, after forty-five years’ absence in 
Australia, in the autumn of 1910, and my friendship with him, of 
course, goes back no farther than that date; but during those few 
months I saw much of him, and enjoyed the pleasure of his open, 
frank, and genial nature, always full of reverence and admiration 
for his father ; although he never once allowed his unique relationship 
to mar his natural modesty. To his daughters in Australia and his 
relations in Eugland the shock of his death must have been very 
terrible, although the state of his health before starting for America 
caused grave anxiety to those who bid him farewell at Euston. But 
being a man of determination and fortitude, and feeling he should 
not disappoint others, he braved the consequences. The sea voyage 
greatly improved his health, and on arrival at Boston he wrote me a 
letter saying how much he had improved. This improvement was 
maintained for some time, and he was able to fulfil all the engage- 
ments up to the night of his sudden seizure. 

During those few months he made numerous friends in America, 
and wherever he went he was received with open arms, his quiet, 
kind and attractive manner winning the admiration of all -who met 
him. He was feasted and féted in each eity he visited, and the long 
newspaper accounts of his lectures and interviews which he sent me 
from time to time, and the obituary notices I have received since his 
death, eloquently prove the sincerity of the popular and enthusiastic 
reception he secured on all hands, 

In a letter to Mrs. Perugini written immediately after her brother's 
death, Mr. Meredith Nicholson, the famous American novelist, who 
had spent some time with him in the company of Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, the poet, writes :-— 


“It is a pleasure to express in this way, to one who was dear to him 
(and of whom he spoke several times with unmistakable feeling), my 
sense of his gentleness, his charming simplicity, his beautiful courtesy. 
I shall always be grateful for my day with him, and it was wonderful 
to see how, in that great hall, he held an audience—many standing 
throughout-—by the simplicity, ease and grace of his discourse.” 

In another letter to Mrs. Perugini from a perfect stranger is voiced 
the nation’s feelings when the writer says :—| 

“Your grief is shared by all of us . . . . your brother made friends 
while in this country, and those friends are sincerely grieved. I speak 
not alone for myself, but for all.” 

Many letters expressing the same sentiments could be quoted to 
show with what affection and regard he was held in America, but 
those of our readers who met him during his lecture tour in this 
country will, from experience of his cordiality,frealise what the effect 
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of his death has meant, not only to his family and personal friends, 
but to all who knew him only through his public lectures. 

Mr. Dickens was taken suddenly ill in the lobby of the Hotel 
Astor about noon of the day he was due to leave for Kingston, New 
York. The previous day he had been the guest of Mrs. G. W. 
Lawrence (née Emily Barrow), a distant connection of his family, 
and was not 
feeling well. 
The following 
day he had to 
consult Dr. S. 
S. Burt and 
seemed to im- 
prove, but on 
January 2nd 
he fell, and in 
being removed 
to his bed ex- 
pired in the 
afternoon. 

A funeral 
service was 
held in Trinity 
Church, New 
York, on Janu- 
ary 7th, con- 
ducted by the 
Rev. W. T. 
Manning. 
Many flowers 
and wreaths 
were sent by 
friends and ad- 
mirers of the 
dead lecturer 
and of his dis- 
tinguished 
father, making 
the chancel 
bright with 
beautiful  tri- 
butes. The 
church was From the “! Memorial” edition of Forster’s Life of his Father 
filled with dis- 
tinguished persons, amongst whom were Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence as 
chief mourners. The casket, covered with roses and lilies, was de- 
posited in the vestibule of the church at eleven o’clock, and the visitors 
were permitted to pay their tributes of respect until the beginning 
of the service at 12.30, when the choir, clergy, and honorary pall- 
bearers headed the precession to the chancel. The pall-bearers 
included the American Ambassador in London, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
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Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. C. W. Bennett, the British Consul, Mr. 
Henry Clews, Mr. A. B. Hepburn, President John Finley, of the 
College of New York, and United States ex-Senator William Clark. 

The Washington Heights Vestry offered a permanent plot of land 
for the grave to Mr. Dickens's family, an honour which was grate- 
fully accepted, and the remains of the son of England’s great writer 
are buried in the cemetery there. 

Nothing could be more fitting than that he should rest in a land 
of his father’s loving admirers and friends, and among those who 
extended to him so warm a welcome for his father’s sake at first, and 
who afterwards liked and welcomed him for his own. It was a 
beautiful ending to a career, and it will always be a joy to his family 
to remember that the few last months he passed in America were 
among the happiest of his life. 

Alfred Tennyson Dickens was born at 1, Devonshire Terrace, N.W., 
on October 28th, 1845, and was the fourth son and sixth child of the 
novelist. He was named after his two godfathers, Alfred Count 
D’Orsay and Alfred Tennyson, the poet. He received his education 
in London and Boulogne and was intended for a military career. In 
1865, however, he abandoned the idea and migrated to Australia, 
being joined a year or two later by his brother, Edward Bulwer 
Lytton Dickens. The two brothers entered into partnership in sheep 
farming and other commercial enterprises. The younger brother, 
who ultimately became a member of the New South Wales 
Parliament, died in 1902. 

Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens was twice married. His first wife 
died as the result of a carriage accident, and left two daughters, who 
are still alive in Melbourne. 

From the day he left England in 1865 until his arrival in London 
in 1910 he had not been out of Australia, He naturally found 
London a changed place, and was much interested in comparing it 
with the London he had known. ‘The many pleasurable days the 
present writer had in his company going the round of historic spcts 
made famous by his father’s writings will be remembered always for 
the pleasure it gave him, as well as for the honour it bestowed on 
his guide. 


THE DICKENS CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
POSTPONEMENT IN LONDON 


EFORE the next issue of The Dickensian is in the hands of 
its readers, the centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens will 
be numbered among the things of the past. It is doubtful whether 
the centenary of any great man has received such world-wide 
publicity as that which will dawn upon us on the 7th instant, 
and there can be no other greater anniversary associated with the 
name of Charles Dickens unless it be the centenary of his death in 
1970, when, it is safe to prognosticate, his fame will still be as 
dear to the heart of the Englishman as it is to-day. 
There has been no need for the Dickens Fellewship to remind 
the public that one hundred years will have clapsed since the birth 
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of the illustrious novelist. The newspaper press has with one 
accord blazoned it forth to the world, and the Daily Telegraph 
has given an impetus to the event by its association with the 
Centenary Fund in aid of certain of the novelist’s descendants. 

Owing, however, to the sudden and lamentable death of Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the executive of the Fellowship in 
London has decided to postpone all the proposed London cele- 
brations of the centenary, and although this course must inevitably 
cause disappointment to many who hoped tw participate therein, it 
is felt that everyone will be in accord with the action taken by 
Headquarters’ Council. The celebration of the centenary of the 
novelist’s birth will, therefore, not take place until the month 
of June. Full particulars of which will be duly announced. 

There is, however, one scheme which would probably have ap- 
pealed more than any other-to Dickens himself, and that is feeding 
poor and hungry children, and for this reason the dinner to be 
given in the Lambeth Baths, Kennington Road, will take place 
on Friday, February 9th, as already announced. 

The Committee earnestly solicit subscriptions for this purpose, 
and also invite helpers to serve the children, and all desirous of 
assisting should forward their names and addresses as soon as 
possible to Miss Annie Sherlock, Hou. Secretary, the Dickens 
Fellowship Charitable Guild, at 42, Stradella Road, Herne Hill, 
S.E. All helpers to be at the baths by 5 o’clock at the latest. 

A glance at the diary at the end of the magazine will furnish 
readers with all available data of the doings of the various branches 
during the historic week. Although not specifically stated, many 
of the branches are including in their programme the feeding and 
clothing of the impoverished, and in inany towns, even though 
there is no branch, special services will be held in the churches on 
Sunday, the 4th, or the 11th. Indeed, it needs no prophet to state 
that few clergymen throughout the country will omit a passing 
reference in their sermons to the memory of Charles Dickens. 

In America, Australia, in many European cities—indeed, in 
most countries throughout the world, plans for some form of cele- 
bration have been laid, and although it may be anticipated that 
the death of the novelist’s son in America will cause a postpone- 
ment. of some of these in that country, it may safely be said that 
the 7th of February, 1912, will not pass maneeded wherever the 
novels of Charles Dickens are admired. 


A UNIQUE DICKENS LETTER FOR SALE 
IN AID OF OUR DINNER FUND 


We are able to publish below the text of a letter by Charles 
Dickens, the original of which belongs to Mr. Joseph Davis, of 
Chelmsford, who has very kindly placed it at our disposal for 
sale in aid of the fund beirig raised to provide dinners to the 
poor children on February 9th. 

The letter will go to the highest bidder, and the whole of the 
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amount will be handed to Miss Sherlock, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Dinner Fund. 

The letter is in excellent preservation, and the Editor of The 
Dickensian starts the bidding at one guinea. 

; Birmingham, Wednesday, Twentieth October, 1858. 

My Dear Miss Gisson,—Your warm-hearted and earnest letter has 
truly affected me. I cordially thank you for it. 

Don’t change the picture in your mind—I hope there is no cause for 
your doing so. The energies with which God has blessed me are not the 
spasms of an hour. Their vitality and mine will end, I think, together. 

Few homes can have more wholesome and loving young faces in it than 
mine has. Wherever I go I find myself affectionately cherished in the 
homes of honest men and women, and associated, as their friend, with 
their domestic joys and troubles. If I owe a heavy penalty to the knaves 
and fools, so do all notorious people who are neither. I hope I can pay 
it, and go my way. 

Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


DICKENS AND SUNDAY 
By CHARLES WHITCOMBE 


ee recent great Dickens entertainment at the Coliseum pro- 
duced an outburst of protest. Now, it would be very easy 
to wax indignant against those who were responsible for the 
agitation to prevent some of the great novelist’s characters being 
impersonated on a Sunday. It would be equally easy to quote 
Scripture in reply to them. For instance, there is one text that 
conveys an injunction to those who would throw stones, and 
we have heard of churches and chapels that pay professional 
soloists to sing at Sunday services. But it would all be beside 
the mark. A letter which bore the siznatures of J. Comyns Carr, 
W. J. Locke, Walter Sichel, and L. Cope Cornford answered 
the critics admirably, pointing out, as it did, that the action of 
the promoters was “‘inspired by the desire partially to right a 
public wrong, and to help those who suffer from its cruel con- 
sequences.’’ Hundreds of artists gave their one day of rest for 
this object. And because these people could do this good act 
on no other day than Sunday, therefore the Imperial Sunday 
Alliance would not have it done at all! 

Of course these protestants were in sympathy with the object. 
Oh, yes! but they would not have it achieved on the only day 
on which it was possible of achievement! Does it require much 
stretch of the imagination to picture Dickens’s smile if only he 
could know of this? Such folk have about as much apprecia- 
tion of the true Dickens spirit as have those who, calling them- 
selves Dickensians, would hold up their hands in horror at the 
suggestion that they should enter a theatre. 

But, again, this is not the point that we desire to emphasise. 
In the course of an interview with reference to this matter the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer remarked that the holding of the entertainment 
seemed to him, and to those for whom he spoke, foreign to the 
whole influence that. Dickens had had upon our public life. And 
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in saying this Mr. Meyer demonstrated that he certainly does not 
know his Dickens. Mr. Meyer evidently has never read a little 
book called ‘‘ Sunday Under Three Heads,’”’ or an article entitled 
‘The Sunday Screw.’’ If he had done so, he would have known 
that there was no portion of Holy Scripture in which Dickens 
believed more whole-heartedly than this text—‘‘ The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.’’ 

‘“No amount of signatures to petitions,’’ wrote the novelist, 
““can ever sign away the meaning of those words; ... the de- 
clared authority of the Christian dispensation over the letter of 
the Jewish Law, particularly in this especial instance, cannot be 
petitioned, resolved, read, or committee’d away.’’ 

Mr. Meyer was very definite in his disclaimer that his protest— 
or the protest which he voiced—was actuated by the spirit of 
Sabbatarianism, but by a desire to preserve the weekly rest day. 
Yet we daresay these good folk would miss their Monday morn- 
ing newspaper if a general acceptance of their argument by news- 
paper proptietors led to its abolition—as it would! But here, again, 
they are hopelessly out of sympathy with the Dickens spirit, apart 
altogether from the fact that in this particular instance they had 
no, case at all so long as they really did approve of the object 
for which the entertainment was organised. For ‘‘ The Sunday 
Screw ’’ deals entirely with this very question of the weekly rest 
day. Its special terms of reference, so to speak, were the pro- 
visions of the House of Commons resolution that there should 
be no postal collection or delivery on Sunday. Dickens describes 
this as ‘‘ the beginning of a Sabbatarian crusade, outrageous to the 
spirit of Christianity, irreconcilable witi the . . . true religious 
feeling of the community.’’ He points out what we all know 
was the case, that he is ‘‘not unacquainted with the habits 
and exigencies of the people,’’ and he tells Lord Ashley (the 
prime mover in the business) that ‘‘he is weakly lending the 
influence of his good intentions to a movement which would make 
that day no day of rest... but a day of mortification and 
gloom.’’ The people in general, he says, ‘‘are moderate, and 
easily pleased, and very sensible to all affectionate influences. 
Any knot of holiday-makers without a large proportion of women 
and children amongst them would be a perfect phenomenon. 
Let us go into any place of Sunday enjoyment where any fair 
representation of the people resort, and we shall find them decent, 
orderly, quiet, sociable among their families and neighbours.’’ 

In ‘‘Sunday Under Three Head: ’’ the novelist describes two 
scenes that he witnessed on a Sunday in the West of England. 
In the morning he pictures the villagers attending’church, and 
describes the respect shown for the clergyman. In the evening 
he sees the same folk indulging in a game of cricket, with the 
clergyman looking on approvingly. And he says, ‘‘It is such 
scenes as this IT would see near London on a Sunday evening. 
It is such men as this who would do more in one year to make 
people properly religious, cheerful, and contented, than all the 
legislation of a century could ever accomplish.’’ 
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One more quotation from this little work—‘‘I should like to 
see the time when Sunday might be looked forward to as a 
recognised day of enjoyment, and when every man might feel 
what few men do now, that religicn is not incompatible with 
rational pleasure and needful recreation.’’ 

That is the answer to those who assert that the Coliseum en- 
tertainment was contrary to Dickens’s influence. We assert, know- 
ing that we cannot. be contradicted, that it was in very truth: 
wholly in harmony with the real Dickens spirit. No one who 
knows his Dickens can have any doubt at all as to what would be 
his comment on the action of those who would prevent a good 
deed being done on the only day on which it is possible to do it. 


THE GADS HILL CEDARS 
By ROBT. H. COOPER 
ate recently pilgrims to Dickens’s shrine, as represented by 

/ Gads Hill Place, were able to look with pleasure at the two 
stately cedar trees which grew in the ‘‘ Wilderness ’’ opposite the 
house of the immortal novelist. 

For considerably more than a century their branches spread over 
the London Road, at Higham, and in their maturer years had all but 
met the foliage of the trees on the other side of the highway—the 
highway which David Copperfield trudged when on his way to 
seek his aunt at Dover. : 

It used to be exceedingly pleasant, in the summer, after walking 
the two miles and a half-from Rochester, to rest: in their shade, 
and indulge, almost unconsciously, in a reverie, with Dickens as 
the keynote, so to speak. . 

Among other thoughts, one might call to mind how the “‘ master’”’ 

himself must have loved and enjoyed those very trees, for it was 
in their shade that his Swiss chalét stood, and he undoubtedly re- 
ferred to them when he wrote :— 
_. My room is up among the branches of the trees, and the birds and the 
butterflies fly in and out, and the green branches shoot in at the open 
windows, and the lights and shadows of the clouds come and go with the 
rest of the company. The scent‘of the flowers, and indeed of everything 
that is growing for miles and miles, is most delicious. 

But time lays a heavy hand on all things, even upon trees, and 
four. years ago death claimed those glorious cedars (for they were 
undoubtedly beautiful), and it became necesary to cut them down. 
Without them the ‘‘ wilderness’’ presents a comparatively cold 
and deserted appearance. One consolation we have, however, for 
happily the present owner of Gads Hill Place (he must be a 
Dickens lover himself), has caused two young cedars to be planted 
near the stumps of the old trees, so that haplv, when present 
** Dickensians ’’ are, like the cedar, no more, future admirers of 
the novelist may enjoy the children, as it were, of the two famous trees. 

The two cedar trees alluded to were planted by Mr. William 
Brooker, grandfather of my informant, about*the year 1786. They 
were planted in the ground in wicker baskets, the baskets being 
buried with the roots, 


¢ 
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DICKENS IN PICTURE * 


T HOSE who were at the Coliseum on January 7th will be already 
acquainted with the Dickens souvenir; but for the benefit of 
those who were unable to attend a few brief words of description 
may not be unwelcome. The souvenir, then, is issued by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall in connection with that performance, and all 
the profits accruing from the sales of the book will be devoted to 
the Daily Telegraph Charles Dickens Centenary Fund. Edited 
by Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp and Max Pem- 
berton, the volume 
consists of articles and 
poems on Dickens and 
his work by writers 
living and dead. Mr. 
L. Cope Cornford con- 
tributes a general ap- 
preciation ; Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C., has an 
article on “ Charles 
Dickens and the Law,” 
while Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald gossips plea- 
santly on his memories 
of the novelist as 
editor of Household 
Words. The Muse is 
represented by Bret 
Harte and Swinburne, 
whose noble sonnet on 
his contemporary is 
familiar to all Dicken- 
sians. The literary 
matter also includes a 
number of selections 
from the writings of 
Boz, notes on the books, nee 
and some particularsof °‘’ 
the first appearances of 
his works upon the 
stage. There isa prodigality of illustrations in the souvenir, portraits 
of Dickens at various stages of his career are given, together with 
facsimiles of certain of his manuscripts, and a reproduction of 
Sir Luke Fildes’ well-known picture, The Empty Chair; while 
not the least attractive feature of a most attractive production 
are the 144 illustrations of scenes in the books. These last are 
the work of the best-known Dickens artists, including Fred 
Barnard, Phiz and Charles Green. 


* «“ The Dickens Souvenir.” Crown 4to, 5s. net. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
“ Characters from Dickens.” Large 4to. 3s. 6d. net. Chapman &|Hall, Ltd. 


Reduced from the drawing by F. G. Lewin 
v 
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Another recent’ Dickens volume of interest is ‘‘ Characters 
from Dickens,’’ which is a portfolio of twenty new WVandyck 
gravures from the drawings of F.G. Lewin. Artistically produced, 
and published at a moderate price, it should find a niche for 
itself upon the bookshelves of many a large and small. library. 
Its value is increased by an admirable introduction by Mr. B. W. 
Matz, who, in a few well-chosen words, voices the sentiments 
which have sought for expression in the hearts of all true Dickens 


lovers relative to Dickens as a creator of characters. 
Galt. 


DICKENS ON THE CINEMATOGRAPH 


E have made occasional references to the various stories of 
Dickens which the cinematograph has recently presented at 
the pieture halls. The most novel we have as yet seen is entitled 
‘“ Leaves from the Books of Charles Dickens,’’ in which Mr. Thomas 
Bentley appears in certain characters from the novels in incidents 
enacted in the real background of their setting in their respective 
books. Mr. Bentley first appears made up to represent Dickens 
himself walking about the lawn of Gads Hill, and then in turn 
as Mr. Micawber emerging from the birthplace of the novelist at 
Portsmouth, as Mark Tapley at the Blue Lion, Amesbury, as Mr. 
Pecksniff at Salisbury, as Dick Swiveller outside the Red Lion, Bevis 
Marks, as Mr. Pickwick at the Leather Bottle, Cobham, as Mr. 
Jingle at the Bull Inn, Rochester, as Uriah Heep and David 
Copperfield outside Agnes Wickfield’s House at Canterbury, and as 
other notable characters. In each of these an incident connected 
with the association of character and place is acted, which, with 
the aid of a short, descriptive sentence preceding the picture, brings 
it home to all who witness it. Mr. Bentley cleverly and faithfully 
presents each character, making the whole of the series wonder- 
fully life-like. There is little doubt that the performance will be 
a favourite during the next few weeks. 


A NEW PASTEL PORTRAIT: OF DICKENS 


A REMARKABLY fine pastel portrait of Dickens has been on 
loan exhibition in the Manchester Free Reference Library. 
The picture is by Mr. R. Ward Binks, of Crumpsall. It is based 
upon a negative in the possession of Mr. B. W. Matz, and shows 
Dickens as he was in 1868, two years before his death. Mr. Binks, 
who is a miniature painter of considerable skill, has achieved a 
brilliant success in his picture of Dickens. It is a life-sized paint- 
ing, showing the head and shoulders of the famous novelist, and 
the artist has painted a picture of remarkable force and character. 
It is a wonderfully virile picture of Dickens, and several gentle- 
men who saw Dickens at that period of his life have expressed 
their delight at the way in which Mr. Binks has caught the very 


‘“Dickens expression.”’ 
R. J. B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Srr,—May I draw the attention of readers of The Dickensian to a 
petition promoted by the proprietors of Pearson’s Weekly to abolish the 
curse of factory fines? Admirers of Dickens should support this by 
applying for forms to sign to the Editor of that paper. 

Yours faithfully, J. Arpaeu. 

40, Richmond Koad, Drumcondra, Dublin. . 


DICKENS’S SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND 


Sir,—I have always had the impression that Charles Dickens wrote 
the Gurney shorthand; but I read recenily, in his Life, by his eldest 
daughter, page 31, “He had, with the help of a little book he bought, 
invented a wonderful system of shorthand writing, which he taught years 
‘and years afterwards with great success and immense pleasure to him- 
self to a young relative.”’ Now, if that young relative is still alive and 
would publish the shorthand that Dickens taught him I am sure. there 
is a great future for it. 

Gurney shorthand is easy to learn, and I should hope Dickens’s inven- 
tion is easier. 
Yours truly, Hensert Scort. 


OLIVER’S ROUTE TO LONDON 


Str,—The following is the route taken by Oliver Twist when he came 
from Barnet to London, under the escort of John Dawkins :— 

“They crossed from the ‘Angel’ into St. John’s Road, struck down 
the small street which terminates at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, through Ex- 
mouth Street and Coppice Row, down the little court by the side of the 
Workhouse, across the classic ground which once bore the name of Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, thence into Little Saffron Hill, and so into Saffron Hill the 
Great.”’ 

Can anyone give the exact names of the places printed in italics? 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—On January 3rd members assembled at Clifford’s 
Inn Hall to hear Mrs. Perugini deliver her promised address, but un- 
fortunately, owing to the sudden death of her brother, Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, in America on the preceding day, she was unable 
to appear, but she sent a message by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., the chair- 
man for the occasion, to the effect that the address need only be re- 
garded as postponed, and not abandoned. Needless to say, Sir Luke 
Fildes, in expressing his sympathy with Mrs. Perugini and other members 
of the family in their bereavement, was voicing the sentiments of all pre- 
sent, aS was evinced by the vote which was carried by the audience 
standing. Immediately afterwards the meeting dispersed. 


BRIGHTON.—There was a good start for the present year at the meeting - 
on Jan. 6th. Mr. Henry Davey took the chair. The programme had been 
arranged by the ladies of the Branch, and included the recitations 
“Boots at the Holly Tree Inn’’ (Miss Desmond), “ Kit Nubble’s Holi- 
day’ (Miss Haile), and Mrs. Micawber’s proposal that her husband 
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should throw down the gauntlet to the world (Miss Beech). It con- 
cluded with a dramatic performance of the scene where Fanny Squeers 
gives a tea party. This was sustained by Miss Greaves, Miss Mabel 
Russell-Davies, Mr. Kilner, and Mr. F. J. Gauntlett. These selections 
disclosed Dickens’s brightest humour, and gave full opportunity to all 
the performers, the last-named especially producing sustained laughter. 
Agreeable variety was given by Madame Withy’s fine singing of “ Ave 
Maria’ (Mascagni) and “ Indian Lyrics ’’ (Woodforde Finden). 


BRISTOL.—This society held the usual monthly meeting on the 3rd 
of January. The proceedings took the form of a ‘“ Social.’’ Members 
and friends were asked to come in Dickens costume, as prizes for the 
most correct would be given. There was a very large attendance. The 
prizes were won by :—{1) Dick Swiveller, (2) Montague Tigg, (3) Charley 
Bates, (4) Sam Weller, (5) Mr. Pickwick, (6) Little Nell, (7) Kate 
Nickleby. Songs were rendered by Mrs. MacVitie, Misses Marion Elles, 
E. Keech, Messrs. F. Orchard and Wyndham Shipp. A sketch from the 
Pickwick Papers made a pleasant variety, Mr. A. J. Tonkin taking the 
part of Tracy Tupman; Mrs. Tonkin, the Spinster Aunt; Mr. Fred Down, 
Jingle; and Mr. Wyndham Shipp, the Fat Boy in the well-known 
‘Arbour’? Scene. Mr. F. J. Giddengs caused much merriment with a 
Devonshire reading, “The Electric Light Scheme”; and Miss Elsie 
Tucker and Mr. Charles Andrews each gave a recital from the works of 
Charles Dickens. In the interval the Hon. Sec. read several letters of 
thanks from various charities that the society has been instrumental in 
aiding by giving Dickens evenings, the “ M.C.A.’’ Cricket Club benefiting 
by over £10; Zion Chapel Restoration Fund, £2; Knowle Sunday Schools, 
£6; and The Guild of Poor Things, £1 17s. 4d. The programme ter- 
minated with two or three dances, the society’s first ‘Social’ being 
considered a great success. A dramatic performance of a prologue and five 
scenes of A Tale of Two Cities was given later in the month at Whatley 
Hall, which was filled with an appreciative audience. The onerous part of 
Sidney Carton was excellently taken by Mr. Charles Andrews, whilst the 
other parts were in good hands. 


BRIXTON.—The Branch had an excellent evening on January 9th 
and a full attendance, including the nurses of the Deaconess Mission, to- 
gether with the Queen’s nurses of the district, some fifty in number. 
Lady Tate presided over the first tea-table, while the remaining ones 
were led by Mrs. Sherlock, Mrs. Sidney Marriott and Miss Pilcher, 
ladies of the “Little Dorrit Society.’’ The Rev. B. I. Snell addressed 
the audience on nursing of the present day and the ladies who undertook 
it, making some comparisons with what Dickens wrote; then Mr. J. 8. 
Baines with “Mr. Bumble’s Courtship,’ Mr. James Skeen with “ Mrs. 
Gamp and Betsey Prig,’”’ Mr. J. W. Douglas with ‘Bob Sawyer’ and 
“ Harold Skimpole,’’ Miss Cobeldick, L.R.A.M., at the piano, Miss Annie 
Sherlock with songs, Mr. Frank Staff with his stories, and, lastly, Mr. 
F. T. Harry with his famous impersonations of Dickensian characters, 
all tended to make a delightful evening, especially for some of the guests, 
whose calling necessarily makes their lives somewhat grey and sombre. 

DUBLIN.—At the meeting last month a paper on “ The Philosophy of 
Mr. Pickwick” was read by Mr. M. D. Collins, who stated that on his first 
reading the Pickwick Papers it did not occur to him that there was 
anything of the philosopher in the character of Mr. Pickwick, but that 
on perusing the book a second time it was borne in upon him that Mr. 
Pickwick fulfilled exactly Carlyle’s definition of a philosopher, “as one 
to whom the highest has descended and the lowest has mounted up, who is 
the kind of brother and equal of all.” Mr. Collins then gave various 
readings from the book. 
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FOREST GATE.—The most successful “Dinner Party’ the Branch 
has had was held at the “ George and Vulture”’ on January 11th. Shade 
of Pickwick! how the room resounded with laughter and merriment. 
Sixty-three members and friends—a record number—sat down to the 
dinner, which was served with dexterity and completeness. Everybody 
was delighted, and it was more than delightful to be able to welcome six 
friends who were headquarters members; and to Mr. Augustus Ovey, his 
good wife and daughters, and also to Messrs. Baskerville and Allen 
the Branch herewith tenders its heartiest good wishes. The proceedings 
were quite informal—no toasts, no “speechifying,”’ just a fraternal 
fellowship dinner, followed by songs and recitals. The latter items were 
furnished by Mr. Frank Staff, always a host in himself, and by Mr. Tom 
Jenkins, who also received much applause. Mr. Webb’s “ Old Umbrella ”’ 
was demanded and given, of course; and others who helped to “keep 
things moving ’’ were Mr. Tipper, the indefatigable Mrs. Edson, and the 
Hon. Sec. The fund for providing teas and entertainments for poor 
children is progressing favourably, and these treats will start early in 
February. The Ladies’ Needlework Guild distributed nearly 200 gar- 
ments just before Christmas. 

GLOUCESTER.--On the 3rd January there was an unusually large 
attendance. Feeling reference was made by the President (Mr. Chas. 
Fox) to the news which appeared in that day’s evening paper of the 
sudden death of Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, whom they had the 
pleasure of listening to a little more than a year ago. Dr. Ellis also 
spoke on the sad event, and as one of those whose pleasure it was to 
welcome Mr. Dickens to Gloucester, it came nct altogether as a surprise, 
as he had told him he was running a great risk in taking so many 
engagements. Flesh and blood could not stand the strain Jong. Mr. 
H. W. Bruton, whose guest Mr. Dickens was while in Gloucester, also 
alluded to the suddenness of the deceased gentleman’s demise. The 
programme for the evening included readings from Bleak House by Mrs. 
Garnham and Dr. Mitchell, followed with a valuable paper prepared 
and read by Alderman Hasnam-Clark, on ‘The Didactic Humour of 
Dickens.’’ A most interesting discussion followed. 

LIVERPOOL.—The second half of the present session was most 
pleasantly and enjoyably opened by a dramatic performance at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, on January 17th, by members of the Branch. 
The play selected was the late J. L. Toole’s adaptation of ‘“‘ Dot,’’ from 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ and it may as well be at once stated that 
all the players played well their parts most commendably, and with a 
singular freedom from the usual lapses of amateur theatricals. Space 
not permitting any detailed items of each part, it can only be said that 
the following was the order of the cast:—John Peerybingle, Mr. J. A. 
Dodd; Tackleton, Mr. B. Cole; Caleb Plummer, Mr. W. Shore; Edward 
Plummer, Mr. F. Haill; Bertha, Miss Ellie Ward; Tilly, Miss M. 
Stewart; Mrs. Fielding, Mrs. F. Burnett; May Fielding, Mrs. Burnett; 
and Dot, Miss Florence Burnett. The various arrangements were most 
satisfactorily carried out by the Hon. Secretary of the Dramatic Com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. Lawson, and selections on the piano were kindly ren- 
dered during the evening by Mr. L. A. Tuke. Despite the snowy weather, 
the hall was well filled by a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 

MANCHESTER.-—The January meeting was hele at Milton Buildings, 
Deansgate, on the 5th inst., Mr. R. Glazier in the chair. The evening 
was devoted to short papers on The Tale of Two Cities, the Chairman in- 
troducing the subject by a brief reference to the illustrations, after 
a sympathetic remark on the recent demise of Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens. Miss M. Broadhead then read her paper on Madame 
Defarge, which provided a very creditable description of one of the worst 
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types of the French Revolution. Mr. J. F. Lethem read a short essay 
on the luckless Carton. In the space at his disposal, Mr. Furber suc- 
ceeded in giving a most satisfactory estimate of the chief character of 
the book. Miss M. G. Walker adopted as her subject the fine old 
banker, Mr. Lorry. Mr. John Harwood read a paper by the Rev. 
R. W. G. Hunter on the “ Tale’’ and the Revolution. In Mr. Hunter’s 
opinion the story touches the very soul of the Revolution, the descrip- 
tions of St. Antoine being among the most powerful the novelist has 
given. After Miss Lizzie Fielding had recited “ Carton’s Death,” Mr. 
J. Lea Axon opened the usual discussion. 


ROCHESTER.—There was another large gathering at the Masonic 
Hall, Rochester, on December 28th last. Miss Weaver, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, was in the chair. The first portion of the programme con- 
sisted of an illustrated limelight reading from Dickens’s Christmas Carol, 
the reading being by Mr. Secretary Ratcliffe. The concluding item of 
the programme was a recital by Mr. V. Albery, who delighted the com- 
pany with some impersonations of Dickens characters. 


SHEFFIELD.—On Friday, January 12th, an enjoyable conversazione 
was held in Cutlers’ Hall. The programme was in the hands of the 
Dramatic Society, and comprised readings and recitations, after which 
tea-cups and laughter and pleasant conversation held sway for a time. 
Resuming the programme, Mr. Sidney Seed received an enthusiastic recall 
for a monologue introducing several famed Dickensian characters. A 
fitting wind up to an entertainment lasting from 7.30 to 11 p.m. was the 
representation of the scene between Mrs. Nickleby and the Gentleman 
Next Door. The audience were convulsed with laughter from beginning 
to end, and recalled the two ladies, Mrs. Bagnall (‘‘ Mrs. Nickleby ”’), Miss 
Helen Roberts (‘‘ Kate’), and Mr. Eric Hearnshaw (‘‘ The Old Gentleman ”’), 
for a special ovation. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—At the All Saints’ Institute on December 18th 
Mr. Heather Williams & Company presented a dramatised version of The 
Cricket on the Hearth, in three acts. The production was very success- 
ful, and the characterisation was on the whcle remarkably true. Mr. 
Heather Williams personated ‘“‘ John Peerybingle,’? Miss Fanny Stanley 
“Dot,’’ Mr. John Coghlan “Caleb Plummer,’? Mr. Everard Trelawney 
Tackleton; Bertha, Miss Rita Lyall; Mrs. Fielding, Miss R. Ruthven; 
May Fielding, Miss Eileen O’Fflahertie; Tilly Slowboy, Miss Truie 
Bishop ; and spirit of the Cricket, Miss Rhena Bishop. 


SOUTHEND.—There was a capital attendance at the meeting on 
January 9th, when Mr. Chas. M. Tucker gave a lecture on “ Dickens’s 
Little Love Affairs.”’ The lecturer imparted much useful information 
regarding the originals of Dora Spenlow and many of the female charac- 
ters in the novels. The chair was taken by the President, Dr. A. 
Grosvenor Hinks, J.P. A couple of songs charmingly rendered by Miss 
A. Harper, to the accompaniments of Miss G. Popplewell, and recitals 
by Miss Gwladys Yardley completed an evening which was greatly enjoyed 
by all present. 


WINNIPEG.—Owing to the large increase in membership, the 
Branch has been obliged to change its meeting place from the University 
to the Convocation Hall of Manitoba College. At the December meet- 
ing held on December 14th, presided over hy Professor W. A. Crawford, 
the secretary, H. Gerald Wade, announced that the Winnipeg Fellowship 
had now become the seventh largest in the world, and was the only branch 
in Western Canada. A letter was read by Prof. Crawford from Arthur 
F. Sladen, private secretary of the Duke of Connaught, acknowledging 
a request from the Fellowship that his Royal Highness would become 
its patron, and intimating that he was pleased to consent to act in that 
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capacity. J. Bruce Walker, Vice-President of the Winnipeg Branch, 
told the story of Barnaby Rudge in his well-known entertaining style. 
This was followed by a scene from Barnaby Rudge, ‘The Varden House- 
hold,’’ by the Dickens players. H. Condor, as Gabriel Varden, Mrs. 
Fiaja as Mrs. Varden, and Miss Deverell as Miggs, were particularly 
good. The other members, F. G. Flowers (Joe Willett), Miss Doran 
(Dolly Varden), and Athol Gordon (Simon Tappertit) appeared a trifle 
nervous, in spite of which, however, the scene was well rendered. J. 
Parnell Brown, one of the organisers of the Fellowship in Winnipeg, has 
been transferred to his firfa in London, Ont. In recognition of his 
services the society has purchased and will forward to Mr. Brown a 
copy of Mr. Matz’s Edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens. 


. OTHER MEETINGS 

THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—An elocutionary and musical 
entertainment under the auspices of the Glasgow Dickens Society was 
given in the Masonic Hall on January 16th. Mr. John D. Parker pre- 
sided over a crowded audience. The programme was varied in character, 
and appropriately had a strong Dickens flavour. Miss Dorothy Rowan 
contributed readings of such light Dickens pieces as ‘‘ The Four Sisters,” 
‘‘The Child’s Story,” “The Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner,” and “ Chirp 
the First.” In all of them she proved herself an uncommonly accom- 
plished elocutionist, her rendering of the “ Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner” 
being particularly effective. She very cleverly suggested the spirit and 
atmosphere of that immortal festivity. 


THE BROUGHTON PICKWICK CLUB foregathered at the Kersal 
Hotel last month for the sixth annual Christmas Dinner, and with Mr. 
Pickwick in the chair, Sam Weller, Ben Allen, Bob Sawyer, Mr. Jingle, 
Sergeant Buzfuz, Messrs. Dodson & Fogg, Mr. Bantam, Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle, Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, and other immortal Pickwickians, to- 
gether with their wives, at the festive board, it may well be believed the 
fun was fast and furious. The usual toast list was commendably brief, 
but the musical programme was long and pleasantly varied. 


HAYFIELD.—A large audience assembled in the Council School, 
Hayfield, for the December meeting of the Hayfield Literary Society, 
when Mr. R. J. Broughton, a member of the Manchester Dickens 
Fellowship, gave his lecture on “Charles Dickens, the Man and His 
Work.’’? Mr. W. Whitehead, J.P., presided. Mrs. Broughton followed 
with three recitals in a delightful manner. They were “ Boots at the 
Holly Tree Inn,” “ Mr. Pickwick on the Ice,"’ and “ The Children.” 


Mr. SPEAIGHT’S RECITALS.—Although Mr. Frank Speaight’s repre- 
sentation of Little Nell’s Grandfather at the Steinway Hall, on Jan. 20th, 
would probably be described as “‘ a masterly piece of work, full of the deepest 
pathos,” it did not please us so much as his Bob Sawyer, his Mrs. Raddle, 
or his Mr. Wardle. Mr. Speaight is always at his best in comedy; in the 
geniality of Mr.-Wardle’s welcome to Dingley Dell he showed to far greater 
advantage than in any pathetic appeal to the emotions. He would also be 
well advised to choose scenes whose effect he can give by dialogue and 
character studies, without any great amount of description; for 
although his performance is described as a “ Recital,” it is essentially 
histrionic, and therefore the scenes should consist as far as possible of the 
speeches and actions of the characters, without too much of Dickens’s 
descriptions, which Mr. Speaight interjects somewhat after the manner of 
the chorus in the old Greek drama. This criticism, however, does not in 
the least modify our appreciation of Mr. Speaight’s performance. He is in 
every way admirable, and these performances of his are always thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

On January 6th he gave A Tale of Two Cuties with remarkable effect. 
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_DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

The Dickens Souvenir for 1912, edited by Dion Clayton Calthrop and 
Max Pemberton. Illus. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 5s. net. 

Characters from Dickens. A Portfolio of 20 Vandyck Gravures, by F. G. 
Lewin, with an introduction by B. W. Matz. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

Charles Dickens and his Girl Herownes, by Belle Moses. London: 
D. Appleton & Co. 6s. net. 

Second Thoughts on Dickens, by A. B. Bell. Pamphlet issued by the 
Gloucester Branch of the Dickens Fellowship. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘‘ Christmas and Dickens,” by Wadter Dexter. Illus. Boys’ Own Paper, 
Dec. 

‘‘ The Dickens Ball : Some hints for prospective Patrons and Patronesses,”’ 
by Frederick Bingham. Illus. Dancing Times, Dec. 

‘Christmas with my Father,” by Mamie Dickens. The Saturday 
Journal, Dec. 16th. 

“The Rhythm of A Christmas Carol,” by Prof. Wightman F. Melton. 
Christian Advocate (U.8.A.), Dec. 22nd. 

‘‘ Famous Characters from Dickens: Dickens and Feminine Character and 
Dickens in Pictures.”’ Illus. Daily Telegraph, Dec. 23rd. 

‘Captain Cuttle’s Hook.” Notes and Queries, Dec. 23rd. 

‘‘ Christmas Scenes from Dickens,” by J. Cuming Walters. Western 
. Weekly Mercury, Dec. 28rd. 

“The Decay of Dickens,” by George Edgar. Manchester Daily Dis- 
patch, Dec. 25th. 

‘* Dickens’s Claim upon the People.” Edinburgh Dispatch, Dec. 26tb. 

“Frauds on the Fairies: an onslaught by Dickens. on Cruikshank.” 
Morning Post, Dec. 27th. 

‘Dickens and Christmas.” Liverpool Daily Post, Dec. 27th. 

‘“* Dickensiana : I, and II. Fanny Dickens and her Husband ; III. and IV. 
Charles Dickens, William Hone and Thomas Binney,” by Claudius Clear. 
British Weekly, Dec. 21st, 28th, Jan. 4th and 11th. 

“The Eternal Feminine,” by W. R. T. Glasgow Herald, Dec. 30th. 

‘Rochester,’ by J. C. Wright, F.R.S.L. Kentish Mercury, Dec. 30th. 

“Charles Dickens: The Man and the Writer,” by Victor H. Allemandy. 
Holborn Review, Jan. 

“Charles Dickens the man who cheers us-all up,’’ by W. L. Phelps. 
Illus.; ‘Dickens Characters in Real Life,” by Harold Begbie. Illus. 
Century Magazine, Jan. 

“ Charles Dickens: his work, age and influence,’ by T. H. 8. Escott. 
London Quarterly Review, Jan. 

‘“ Literature and Journalism” (Dickens and Household eras), by T. H. 
S. Escott. Fortnightly Review, Jan. 

‘Charles Dickens: The Man and his Books,” by Sheriff T. A. Fyfe. 
Edinburgh: Life and Work, The Church of Scotland Magazine, Jan. 

“About Charles Dickens: The Man and his Work,” by Walter Dexter. 
Illus. English Illustrated Magazine, Jan. 

‘“Mr. Pickwick has some new Experiences (in Paris).”” Evening Stan- 
dard, Jan. 1st. 

“A Dickens Relic: Portrait by W. H. Grimston.” Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 4th. 

“The Wayfarer.” Church Times, Jan. 5th. 

“‘ Dickens and Children,” by Louise Kenny. Irish Independent, Jan. 5thi 

‘* A Dickens Toy Book.” Notes and Queries, Jan. 6th. 

‘“ Spiritual Séances: Charles Dickens.”’ John Buil, Jan. 6th. 
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‘* Robert Browning : Charles Dickens.” Glasgow Weekly Citizen, Jan. 6th. 

“Two Great Centenaries: Concerning Dickens and the New Year,” by 
Rowland Grey. Great Thoughts, Jan. 6th. 

“‘The Dickensian, 1911”: Review in Manchester City News, Jan. 6th; 
Atheneum, Jan. 6th; Westminster Gazette, Jan. 15th; Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 24th. 

; iB Siero Dickens,” by Bransby Williams. Ireland’s Saturday Night, 
an. 6th. 

“The Dickens Festival at the Coliseum.” Pall Mall Gazette, Evening 
News, Evening Standard, Daily Telegraph, Standard, Daily Graphic, Daily 
News, Morning Post, Daily Chronicle, Jan. 8th; Daily Mirror (illus.), 
Daily Graphic (illus.), Morning Leader (illus.), Jan. 9th; Sphere (illus.), 
Jan. 13th; Tatler (illus.), Jan. i7th, and other papers. 

‘“‘Dickens’s Greatest Character: Mark Tapley,” by Richard Whiteing. 
Daily Chronicle, Jan. 8th. 

“Dickens and his Last Book: A New Theory,” by S. Y. E. Nottingham 
Guardian, Jan. 9th. 

“The Dickens Actor: Mr. Bransby Williams.” The Sketch, Jan. 10th. 

‘*Charles Dickens: Tramp,” by Walter Dexter. Iry’s Magazine, Feb. 

“The Boyhood of Charles Dickens,’’ by Walter Dexter. Boys’ Own 
Paper, Feb. 

“ Dickens in Leeds.” Yorkshire Evening Post, Jan. 8th. 

‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock for Sale.” Hvening News, Jan. 9th; Daily 
Sketch. Illus. Jan. 10th; Pall Mall Gazette (by G. K. Chesterton), Jan. 19th. 

‘*My Recollections of Charles Dickens,” by W. A. Eaton (with ‘ The 
Storm at Yarmouth’ in rhyme). Islington Daily Gazette, Jan 11th. 

“ Dickens and the Stage.” Interview with Bransby Williams. Evening 
News, Jan 12th. 

‘Dickens and Dissent,” by John Meldrum. Baptist Times, Jan. 12th. 

‘ Dickens’s Grandchildren entertain the Royal Hospital inmates.” Illus. 
Daily Sketch, Jan 13th, and other papers. i 

‘‘ Dickens on the River,’’ by E. Beresford Chancellor. Reading Mercury, 
Jan. 13th. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens,” by an old Student. Rochester Journal, Jan. 17th. 

‘“‘ Edwin Drood re-examined,” i., by “ K.” The Hye Witness, Jan. 18th. 

“The Christianity of Charles Dickens,’ by the Rev. E. Adam Smith. 
Bristol Weekly, Jan. 18th. : 

‘Charles Dickens: the Fellowship of Love,” by Jerome K.Jerome. The 
Youth’s Companion (U.S.A.) and Christian Globe, Jan. 18th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens Centenary: a National Debt.” (Illus. Pall Mall 
Magazine, Feb. ; ditto Gazette, Jan. 19th. 

“ Dickens and Forster,” by 8S. M. Ellis. Chambers Journal, Jan. 20th. 

“Charles Dickens: his enchanting Marionettes.” Glasgow Weekly 
Citizen, Jan. 20th. 

‘‘ Charles Dickens and Yorkshire.” Leeds Mercury, Jan 20th. 

‘Fits from Dickens: Barnaby and Grip” (cartoon). Westminster 


Gazette, Jan. 28rd. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 

1. Southend: Dramatic Performance of ‘“‘ Dombey and Son.” 
2. Hull: ‘“ Poetic Side of Dickens,’’ by Mr. F. J. Popham, at Owen Hall, 

at 8. : 

Centenary Celebrations :— 

4, Edinburgh: Evening Commemoration Service in St. Giles’s Church, 

By Rev. A. W. Williamson, D.D. 
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Manchester: Memorial Service in Cathedral at 10.30 a.m. Special 
Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon, D.D. 
Stockport : Dickens Memorial Service. 


. Rochester : Civic reception by the Mayor in Corn Exchange. 


Brighton: Reception, concert and recital at Royal Pavilion, at 8. 
Hastings : Centenary Pageant at Gaiety Theatre (also on 6th and 7th). 


. Rochester: Conversazione in the Bull Hotel. 


Inglewood (California): Meeting at Masonic Club, at 2.30. 


. Stockport: Birthday Celebration at 8.8.8., at 8. 


Hull: Centenary Whist Drive and Dance, at Fulford Rooms. 

Edinburgh: Address by Mr. C. D. Murray, K.C.; and Dramatic 
Performance at Queen’s Hall. 

Birmingham: Centenary Celebration. 

Southampton: Lecture on Dickens by Mr. A. C. Hallett at All Saints’ 
Institute, at 8. Tea and entertainment to 600 children at 4. 

Manchester: Meeting at Milton Hall. Chairman, Bishop Welldon, 
D.D. 

Dublin: Character tea and conversazione at XI. Café, at 7.30. 

Gloucester: Conversazione at Northgate Mansions, at 7. 

Winnipeg: Banquet at Manitoba Hall. 

Lancaster: “ Bardell v. Pickwick’’ and other recitals. 

Glasgow: Performance of Nicholas Nickleby, in the Atheneum. (Also 
on the 8th and 9th.) 

Copenhagen: Dickens dinner at Palace Hotel organised by members 
of Fellowship in Copenhagen. 

Rochester: Commemorative service in the cathedral in afternoon. 
Preacher: Dean of Norwich. In Evening: Dickens fancy dress 
ball in Skating Rink. 

Sheffield : Dinner at King’s Head Hotel. 


. Belfast: Readings and Discussion, David Copperfield, at C. P. A., 


Howard Street, at 8. 


. Headquarters: Dinner to 1,000 poor children, in Lambeth Baths. 


Rochester : Costume ball at the Bull Hotel. 


. Rochester: Tea to 500 children in Corn Exchange in afternoon, and 


a lecture, “ Dickens and Child Life,’’ hy Mr. T. Topping in the 
evening. 


. Glasgow: Charles Dickens Birthday Service in Cathedral, at 7 p.m. 


. Brixton: Social Evening, at Hammerton Hall, at 8. 
. Southampton : Whist Drive and Dance. 
. Liverpool: Reception by President and Mrs. Browne, at Royal In- 


stitution, at 7.45. 


. Hastings: “ Value of Dickens,’’ by Mr. Oswan Edwards, at 8. 


Southend: Performance of Dombey and Son, at Marlborough Hall. 
(Also on 16th and 17th.) 


. Hull: “Child Studies frora Dickens,’ by Mrs. Eleanor Watson, at 


Owen Hall, at 8. 


. West London: Social Evening, at Girton Hall, Ealing, at 8. 

. Inglewood (California): Meeting at Masonic Club, at 2.30. 

. Edinburgh: ‘A Friend of Charles Dickens,’’ by Miss Fairley. 

. Sheffield: Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall. 

. Brixton: Evening arranged by Miss M. E. Bedford, at Independent 


Church Hall, at 8. 


. Forest Gate: Reading Circle, A Tale of Two Cities, at Earlham Hall, 


at 8. 
Dublin: The Haunted Man, by Mr. R. Boyd, at XL Café, at 8. 
Liverpool: Meeting at Royal Institution. 


29. Bristol: Bleak House, arranged by Mrs. Brown, at Whatley Hall, Clifton, 
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CHARLES DICKENS IN REVERIE 


From a painting by E. Gray 


